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THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE 
LABOR TURNOVER PROBLEM 

SUMMARY 

I The issue, 329 — II. Criticism of prevailing methods of comput- 
ing replacements, 331 — III. Analysis of the case for the replacement 
concept, 335. — IV. The case against the replacement concept, 340. 



The definition and computation of labor turnover are 
undoubtedly not the most important phases of the turn- 
over problem. Nevertheless a distinct divergence of 
opinion has recently arisen over the meaning of labor 
turnover which has significance beyond that of defini- 
tion. It represents a difference in point of view con- 
cerning the scope and nature of the turnover problem 
itself and involves a tendency to take a subdivision of 
the fundamental problem under investigation and to 
treat it as the fundamental problem itself. 1 

From the outset more or less ambiguity has attached 
to the meaning of labor turnover. The more general 
view appears to have been that turnover embraces all 
separations in a force regardless of cause. The Roches- 
ter Conference of Employment Managers in May, 1918, 
embodied this meaning in its standard definition of 
turnover. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has followed 

1 This divergence of opinion is represented in the following recent articles Emmet, 
" Nature and Computation of Labor Turnover," Journal of Political Economy, vol 
xxvii, pp 105-117, Bnssenden, Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919, pp 65-70, and 
November, 1919, pp 91, 92, Crura, "How to Figure Labor Turnover," Publications of 
the American Statistical Association, vol xvi, pp. 361-372, Douglas, " Methods of 
Computing Labor Turnover," American Economic Review, vol is, pp 402-405, 
Hayes, " The Computation of Labor Turnover," American Economic Review, vol 
ix, pp 903-905 
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the definition of the Rochester Conference in its studies 
of turnover statistics. In accordance with this view of 
the turnover, employment managers have customarily 
divided turnover into three parts — resignations, lay- 
offs, and discharges. This concept of the turnover will 
hereafter be referred to as the separation concept. 

Recently, however, a point of view has developed 
which nominally would restrict turnover only to such 
separations as are replaced. Actually, however, as 
analysis of the proposed methods of computing replace- 
ments shows, the proponents of the replacement con- 
cepts go farther than to confine turnover merely to 
replacements. Their methods of computation entirely 
eliminate lay-offs from the turnover and include only 
such resignations and discharges as are immediately 
replaced. The replacement concept of the turnover is 
developed in the articles of Emmet, Brissenden, Crum, 
and Douglas, above referred to. 

Were " turnover " a new and unknown word, having 
acquired no power to command attention and having 
attached to it no well aroused interest, the controversy 
could be settled by abandoning " turnover " and sub- 
stituting two expressions, " separation rate " and " re- 
placement rate." Because " turnover," by reason of its 
popularization and its power to evoke attention and 
interest, is too valuable to be abandoned, competition 
arises between the two concepts for its use. Usage not 
being uniform, one cannot speak of one meaning as right 
and the other as wrong; one can simply conclude that 
one meaning is preferable because it attaches the valu- 
able symbol to the more important and significant of 
the competing concepts. The issue is, which of the two 
concepts is the more important and significant. 
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II 



Before analyzing the degree in which the replacement 
concept of the turnover realizes the advantages claimed 
for it, it is desirable to analyze the problem of ascertain- 
ing the number of replacements. 

The method of computing replacements customarily 
recommended by the proponents of the replacement 
concept is to assume that during periods of increasing 
force all separations must be replaced and hence that in 
these periods separations measure replacements, and 
that in periods of decreasing force all hirings are replace- 
ments and hence that in such periods hirings measure 
replacements. 1 This method involves two errors. The 
more obvious and less important is that in periods of 
increasing force all separations are far from requiring 
replacement since they may be due to the extinction of 
certain jobs, and that in periods of decreasing force all 
hirings do not necessarily represent replacements, since 
they may represent the creation of new jobs. This is 
partially seen by Mr. Douglas, who would use, in periods 
of increasing force, only such separations as are actually 
replaced to measure replacements, but who nevertheless 
insists that in periods of decreasing force all hirings 
should be taken as replacements. 2 

1 This method is proposed by Emmet, Journal of Political Economy, vol xxvu, 
p. 114, Crum, Publications of the American Statistical Association, vol xvi, pp 361, 
370, and Bnssenden, Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919, p 68 Mr Bnssenden 
sees the possibility of error due to postponed replacements but considers it negligible for 
periods of as long as a month — a view which cannot be accepted on account of the 
seasonal character of most industries, which results in the frequent postponement of 
replacements for several months Mr Bnssenden fails to take account of the fact that 
even after postponed replacements have been allowed for, the number of accessions in 
the case of a decreasing force and the number of separations in the case of an increasing 
force are not necessarily replacement figures 

2 American Economic Review, vol ix, p 403 Mr Douglas says " It is not correct, 
moreover, in the case of a declining labor force to deduct the positions vacated but not 
replaced from number newly hired since those newly hired have replaced some workers even 
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We may assume that the above mentioned source of 
error in the computation of the replacement rate has 
been eliminated — that in measuring replacements 
during periods of increasing force we take only such sep- 
arations as are actually replaced, and during periods of 
decreasing force only such hirings as are actual replace- 
ments. A second source of error still exists; namely, 
that we are taking account only of immediate replace- 
ments and are failing to take account of postponed re- 
placements. If we compute replacements on the basis 
of the payroll period or the month (as Mr. Crum and 
Mr. Douglas suggest) we fail in the case of an increasing 
force to take account of those separations in one period 
which are replaced in another period. Further — re- 
gardless of whether we compute replacements on the 
basis of the payroll period or the month, or take each 
entire period of continuous increase or decrease in the 
force as the period within which to compute replace- 
ments — we fail to take into account separations 
occurring in periods of decreasing force (when the hirings 
actually representing replacements are taken as the 
measure of replacements) which are replaced in periods 
of increasing force (when the actually replaced separa- 
tions are taken as measuring replacements). 

The error involved in the failure to take account of 
postponed replacements is large. This is due to the 
more or less seasonal character of most industries which 

iftheyhavenotreplacedtheparhcularoneswhosepositionsarevacated " (Italics are mine ) 
If we suppose a plant which is increasing its force in the machine shop but decreasing its 
force in the foundry, the net result being a decrease in the total force, it is somewhat 
difficult to imagine with Mr Douglas that the machine operators hired over and above 
replacements are in some manner replacing the moulders and foundry laborers who are 
leaving, and are therefore to be treated as replacements rather than as a net addition to 
the force And stranger still is the fact that had the changes in the force been such as to 
result in a net increase instead of a net decrease, the additional machine operators hired 
over and above replacements would not, according to Mr Douglas, have been con- 
sidered replacements of the leaving foundry workers at all, but replacements of foundry 
workers would be determined by the number of departing foundry workers who actually 
were replaced 
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means that their forces expand and contract more or 
less regularly within the year and that the men who 
leave or are laid off toward the end of the busy seasons 
are replaced, not immediately, but at the beginning of 
the next busy season. Probably a majority of separa- 
tions which do not require immediate replacement 
require replacement within a very few months. 

In order to illustrate the error in the omission of post- 
poned replacements we may assume a case in which 
several moderately pronounced seasonal fluctuations 
occur and compare the number of immediate replace- 
ments with the total number of replacements. We may 
assume that the year is started and ended with a force 
of 175; that in months of increasing force all separations 
are immediately replaced; that in months of decreasing 
force all hirings represent replacements for separations 
in the given month and that no new positions are created 
during the year, so that all hirings represent either 
immediate or postponed replacements. 



January . . 
February . 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November . 
December . 

Totals 



Size of force 

at end of 

month 



170 
165 
145 
130 
147 
154 
172 
151 
124 
141 
158 
175 



Hirings 



15 
18 
25 
25 
48 
39 
45 
10 
11 
31 
27 
26 



320 



Separations 



20 
23 
45 
40 
31 
32 
27 
31 
38 
14 
10 
9 



320 



Replacements 

according to 

customary 

methods of 

computation 



15 
18 
25 
25 
31 
32 
27 
10 
11 
14 
10 
9 



227 
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The method of computation proposed by the pro- 
ponents of the replacement concept of the turnover 
thus would tell the manager of this plant that he had to 
hire 227 men to maintain his force. Actually, he hired 
320, yet no net increase in the force occurred in the 
course of the year and no new positions were created 
during the year. The discrepancy is due to the fact that 
in addition to 227 immediate replacements, there were 
93 postponed replacements of which the customary 
method of computation took no account. 

When we ask how to compute correctly the number of 
replacements, we find that there are two figures instead 
of one in which the management is interested: 

1 . The number of replacements actually made during 
a given period. 

2. The number of separations occurring during the 
period which require, or are anticipated to re- 
quire, replacement. 

The former figure includes both replacements of sep- 
arations occurring during previous periods and replaced 
in the period under observation and replacements of 
separations occurring during the period under observa- 
tion. The latter figure can only be estimated, .since no 
one can foresee exactly how many of the separations not 
replaced in the period under observation will require 
replacement in the future. 1 Figures on replacements for 
the management should show both the number of re- 
placements actually made during the period under 

1 If the busiest season of the year comes at substantially the same time, year after 
year, the uncertainty in estimating the number of separations which will require replace- 
ment in subsequent years can be reduced by taking for the period of observation, not the 
calendar year, but a year ending about the peak of the busy season In building up the 
force for the busy season most separations of the year not previously replaced are re- 
placed, and during the first half of the busy season few separations occur which involve 
postponed replacement A year ending when the force is at the minimum is, of course, 
the least satisfactory from the standpoint of estimating the number of separations 
which will require subsequent replacement, because it involves the maximum number of 
hold-over replacements 
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observation (subdivided to show the number due to 
separations in previous periods and the number due to 
separations in the period under observation), and the 
number of separations occurring in the period under 
observation which have required, or are anticipated to 
require, replacement (subdivided to show the number 
actually replaced and the number anticipated to re- 
quire replacement). References, hereafter, to replace- 
ments so computed as to include all replacements, will 
be to the former of these figures — replacements ac- 
tually made — unless from the context reference is 
clearly to the latter. 

The period for computing replacements should be not 
less than a year. This period gives a complete seasonal 
cycle and hence should take account of most postponed 
replacements. A shorter period is likely to involve error 
due to failure to take account of all postponed replace- 
ments. Compilation of provisional monthly figures is 
desirable, provided their Hmitations and their pro- 
visional character are realized. For the reasons stated 
in the previous footnote, the annual period selected 
should be not the calendar year but a year ending at 
about the peak of the largest of the several annual busy 
seasons. 

Ill 

As pointed out above, the proponents of the replace- 
ment concept of the turnover nominally advocate all 
replacements as the measure of turnover, and support 
the concept on the assumption that all replacements are 
being taken into account. The arguments for the re- 
placement concept will first be stated and an analysis 
will then be made how far the alleged advantages are 
realized, whether replacements are computed by the 
methods proposed by the proponents of the replacement 
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concept or whether all replacements are taken as the 
measure of turnover. 

Three principal reasons are advanced in support of 
the replacement concept: 

1. The management wishes its turnover figures to be 
an indication of the character of its industrial relations, 
of the degree of discontent within the plant. 1 Insta- 
bility in the force due to the extinction of jobs and 
the consequent lay-off of men is independent of the 
condition of industrial relations and hence introduces 
a distorting factor which causes separations to reflect 
industrial relations less accurately than replacements. 

2. The management wishes the turnover figures to 
reflect the efficiency of the employment department in 
hiring and placing men and of foremen and other execu- 
tives in handling them. Separations due to instability 
of jobs, being independent of these factors, cause sep- 
arations less accurately than replacements to reflect 
the efficiency of the employment department or the 
efficiency of executives in handling men. 

3. The management is interested in knowing how 
many men it must hire in order to maintain the force. 2 
Since the hiring and breaking in of new men are a cost, 
the management wishes to know to what degree this 
cost is occasioned by its failure to hold its men or to 
provide them with steady jobs. Hirings do not give the 
desired information because they include net additions 

i Emmet, Journal of Political Economy, vol xrvii, p 114, " The essential impor- 
tance of labor-turnover records arises out of the fact that turnover figures, if properly 
compiled, furnish an accurate means of gauging the relative soundness of the labor 
policies of the organization A volume of turnover larger than the prevailing local 
average for the industry may indicate decided dissatisfaction with wages, working con- 
ditions, etc. A relatively low turnover may be said to indicate the opposite, that is to 
say, a fair degree of contentment among the employees " 

2 This appears to be the most important as it is certainly the soundest reason urged 
in support of replacements as the measure of turnover It appears to be the principal 
reason why Mr Bnssenden advocates replacements as the measure of turnover " La- 
bor turnover then, is meant to refer, or at least it ought to refer, to the amount of 
labor replacement which is found to be necessary in order to maintain a labor force " 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1919, p 69 
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to the force. Separations do not give it because all 
separations are not replaced. Replacements, however, 
do give the required data since they show the number 
hired in order to replace old employees who leave. 

In regard to the first two supposed advantages of re- 
placements, that they measure more accurately than 
separations the degree of discontent within the force and 
the efficiency of the selection, placing, and handling of 
men, it may be that replacements measure one of these 
things; but it is hardly possible that they accurately 
measure all of them. So different are the conditions 
that if replacements measure one accurately, they can 
hardly measure the others accurately. As a matter of 
fact, replacements, regardless how computed, are not a 
reliable index to any of the above mentioned conditions. 
On the one hand, they reflect some separations which 
have no significance as evidence of the specific conditions 
of which an index is desired, and on the other hand they 
fail to reflect some separations which are significant. 
The degree of discontent in a plant, for example, so far 
as it can be reflected by separations, is best indicated by 
separations due to various causes of dissatisfaction. 
Lay-offs, discharges, and resignations for such causes 
as ill-health, returning to old country, better oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, and many others, are not evidence of 
discontent. 1 Since replacements reflect replaced separa- 
tions regardless of the reason for occurrence, separations 
for all of these irrelevant reasons may be reflected in the 
number of replacements. 2 On the other hand, no sep- 

1 A few discharges are evidence of discontent, where the discontent of the worker is 
responsible for the misconduct which causes his discharge There is not a sharp distinc- 
tion between resignations on account of better opportunity elsewhere and resignations 
due to dissatisfaction, some resignations on acoount of better opportunity being equiva- 
lent to resignations on account of dissatisfaction On the whole, however, resignations 
on account of better opportunity do not represent discontent. 

' Lay-offs, it is true, are not reflected in replacements when computed so as to in- 
clude only immediate replacements, but they are in large measure reflected when replace- 
ments are computed so as to include all replacements, since many lay-offs are replaced 
after a short interval 
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arations that are not replaced, however significant as 
evidence of discontent, are reflected in the number of 
replacements. In times of decreasing business espe- 
cially, when many separations are not replaced, nu- 
merous resignations, due to dissatisfaction, may be 
unreflected in the number of replacements. 

For the same reasons replacements are not an ac- 
curate index of the efficiency of the selection, placing, 
or handling of men. Only separations occurring for 
certain specific reasons are significant as evidence of 
these matters. Replacements may fail to reflect separa- 
tions which are significant; and they may reflect separa- 
tions which are of no significance. 

Since replacements are a wholly unreliable index of 
discontent and of the efficiency in selecting, placing, or 
handling men, the question whether replacements re- 
flect these conditions more accurately than separations 
is immaterial. It should be noted, however, that the 
advocacy of the replacement concept on the ground 
that replacements are more accurate than separations 
as an index of the conditions above mentioned, mis- 
conceives the true function of general figures on the 
stability of the force as a statistical aid to management. 
The true function of such figures is not to serve as an 
index of specific conditions but to direct the attention of 
the management to fluctuations in stability which call 
for investigation. This is necessarily so, because separa- 
tions occur for such diverse reasons that figures which 
would be a good index of one condition would be worth- 
less as an index of another condition. A separate index 
must be constructed to reflect each specific condition. 
The compilation of special indexes reflecting specific 
conditions in the plant is undoubtedly of value and is 
likely to be developed, but the first and most funda- 
mental figure which the management needs is one which 
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will reflect every cause of instability and which will 
direct the attention of the management to significant 
changes in stability and prompt it to investigate them. 
There is, of course, always the possibility in the use of a 
general figure on instability that two compensating 
causes will be simultaneously operative and that the 
effects will so counteract each other that the presence of 
the causes will not be revealed by the general figures on 
stability. This possibility is lessened by the practice of 
subdividing the figures on stability into resignations, 
lay-offs, and discharges, and of compiling separate 
figures for each department in the plant. But the 
function of calling attention to significant changes in 
stability separations perform more satisfactorily than 
replacements, since the latter reflect only such separa- 
tions as are replaced. 1 

The final reason advanced in support of the replace- 
ment concept is that replacements measure the number 
of hirings necessary to maintain the force. This, as we 
have seen, is not true of replacements when computed 
by the method proposed by the proponents of the re- 
placement concept of turnover, since the method dis- 
regards the effect of discontinuous jobs upon the number 
of hirings necessary to maintain the force. It is true, 
however, of replacements when computed so as to in- 
clude all replacements, provided " maintenance of the 
force " is not interpreted too strictly. A replacement 
rate is not necessarily a maintenance rate. The main- 
tenance rate, being the rate at which men must be hired 
in order to maintain the force, implies that the force 
actually is maintained. If the force is allowed to de- 

1 From the standpoint of directing the management's attention to fluctuations in 
stability, replacements, when computed by the method proposed by proponents of the 
replacement concept, are especially unsatisfactory since they fail to reflect instability due 
to lay-offs Taking industry as a whole, lay-offs appear to constitute from 25 to 40 per 
cent of all separations See the writer's Turnover of Factory Labor, pp 85-89 
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crease, fewer hirings are, of course, made to replace the 
men quitting, but the force is not being maintained and 
the replacements do not represent a true maintenance 
rate. On the other hand, if the force is being increased, 
the hirings necessary for maintenance are less than the 
number of replacements actually made because new men 
are especially prone to leave and hence must be replaced 
more rapidly than the normal force. 1 If, however, we 
understand by " maintenance of the force " simply the 
number of hirings necessary to replace such separations 
as must be replaced in order to maintain the force 
desired, regardless of whether that force is increasing or 
decreasing, then it is of course a truism that replace- 
ments, including both immediate and postponed replace- 
ments, represent the number of hirings necessary to 
" maintain " the force. 



IV 

From the foregoing analysis, the case of the replace- 
ment concept of the turnover rests upon the ground that 
replacements, when properly computed, represent the 
number of hirings necessary to " maintain " the force, 
understanding " maintain " in the loose sense indi- 

1 The customary method of computing replacement and maintenance rates, which 
makes the rates a percentage of the average force, is unsatisfactory for this very reason, 
that it does not take into account whether the force is being increased or decreased 
Suppose, for example, two plants, one beginning the year with a force of 1000 and ending 
it with a force of 1500, the other beginning the year with a force of 1500 and ending it 
with a force of 1000. If the monthly increase and decrease in the respective plants is the 
same during each of the twelve months, the average force in each plant during the year 
is 1250 Suppose that the number of separations in each plant is 500 Assume in the 
first plant that all separations are replaced The replacement rate in the first plant, as 
customarily computed, would be fiVV or 40 per cent. In the second plant there would 
be no replacements, and the rate would be zero Yet the second plant could not feel 
itself superior to the first on the ground that with the same average force it was 
compelled to make no replacements, whereas the first plant was required to make 
500 replacements As a matter of fact, the first plant had a much better record than 
the second, for, despite the fact that it took on 1000 new men among whom separations 
would be much more frequent than the normal, it lost no more men than the plant which 
hired no new men 
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cated. Immediate replacements have been found to 
possess no peculiar significance which warrants their 
acceptance as constituting turnover. 

Between total replacements and total separations 
there may frequently be no great numerical difference — 
especially for periods of as long as a year. But altho the 
numerical difference between separations and total re- 
placements frequently is small, there is an important 
difference between the replacement and separation con- 
cepts in point of view and in the conception of the 
fundamental problem under investigation. The prin- 
cipal objection to the replacement concept of the turn- 
over is that it too narrowly and superficially conceives 
the problem to be studied; that it takes a part of the 
problem, a special phase or aspect of it, and conceives of 
this subdivision of the principal problem as being the 
principal problem itself. Consequently, it tends to 
force the principal problem into the background and to 
obtrude upon our attention merely a subordinate part 
of it. 

The problem which the replacement concept of the 
turnover emphasizes, upon which it focuses attention, 
is the problem of maintaining the force. This, accord- 
ing to the point of view implied in the replacement con- 
cept, is the significant feature of the tremendous number 
of separations which characterize modern industry — 
the fact that they subject employers to the necessity of 
making numerous replacements in order to maintain 
their forces. Only when, and hence in appearance only 
because, separations require replacement, does the 
separations concept of the turnover take account of 
them. Whatever other reasons may exist for regarding 
separations as significant, these reasons do not, ac- 
cording to the replacement concept, warrant taking 
account of separations where replacement is not re- 
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quired. The causes of separations and the methods of 
reducing them are important only from the standpoint 
of reducing the number of replacements. 

Surely, however, a broader and deeper problem is 
involved in the extraordinary number of separations 
which occur in modern industry than the problem of 
maintaining the forces of individual enterprises, and 
surely we fail to perceive the full significance of separa- 
tions and are blind to the problem which confronts us if 
we regard separations as important primarily because 
they impose the necessity of replacements. Separations 
are significant for many reasons, whether they require 
replacement or not; and the fact that they frequently 
do require replacement is far from being the principal 
reason for being interested in them. 

Separations are significant from three principal stand- 
points: as a cost, as a gain, and as a symptom of con- 
ditions which are of great importance quite aside from 
being a cause of separations. As a cost, separations are 
important not merely because they subject employers 
to the expense of making replacements. To the public 
they mean smaller output and higher prices. To the 
workmen they frequently mean more or less unemploy- 
ment, trouble and expense in finding new jobs, lower 
earnings, and greater exposure to accident while learning 
new jobs, demoralization by idleness or frequent shift- 
ing, and impairment of the development of skill because 
of inability to find work in the regular occupation and 
the necessity of temporarily accepting other work. 

As a gain, separations are important to all three 
parties as a means (tho far from a perfect one) by which 
men obtain the work for which they are best fitted, or at 
least better fitted. Separations frequently indicate that 
workmen take advantage of better opportunities else- 
where — in the absence of regular promotion systems, 
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the only means of advancement available to many 
workers. Separations are often the easiest or the only 
means of workmen's obtaining relief from the mo- 
notony and drudgery of highly subdivided, repetitive 
factory work. In times of good labor demand, separa- 
tions are a fairly effective means for regulating working 
conditions, many employers being aroused by their 
high separation rate to the necessity of improving 
conditions. 1 

As a symptom, separations are significant because 
indicative of causes of discontent, of low industrial 
morale, and of defects in managerial policies. They 
point to such things as faulty selection of men, inade- 
quate instruction of new hands, unsatisfactory physical 
conditions of work, excessive physical or nervous strain 
imposed on workmen, excessive hours of labor, wages 
too low to arouse the interest and enterprise of work- 
men, lack of opportunity to earn advances in wages and 
positions by demonstration of merit, faulty methods of 
discipline and supervision, failure of the management to 
win the loyalty of the men, better opportunities of em- 
ployment elsewhere, revolt against the routine mo- 
notony and drudgery of modern repetitive factory work, 
faulty planning and organization of the work resulting 
in an unnecessary number of discontinuous or temporary 
jobs. 

In view of the numerous reasons why separations are 
significant, it is clear that the problem is broader than 
the problem of maintaining forces. It is a problem of 
stability of employment. The question which it asks is 

1 The tendency is to regard separations only as representing losa, never gain This 
probably is due to the tendency to regard separations too exclusively from the em- 
ployer's standpoint, for to the employer nearly all separations appear either as costs or 
as evidence of costs — a discharge of an unfit worker, for example, being evidence of 
costs tho not a cost in itself The good side of separations is much more important than 
has been recognized, and involves difficult and subtle problems How far, for example, 
are separations a commendable attempt on the part of workers to assert their individ- 
uality in the face of the individuality-crushing work and discipline of modern industry ? 
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not, " How many men must be hired to maintain a 
given force and how can this number be reduced ? " 
but, " Why do men leave, what significance attaches to 
their leaving, and how can leaving for certain reasons be 
eliminated or reduced ? " This problem consists of two 
principal parts: 

(1) The problem of the instability of the men — 
that is, the degree of instability which would exist if 
there were no separations due to temporary or dis- 
continuous jobs. 

(2) The problem of instability of jobs — that is, the 
instability due to the temporary and discontinuous 
character of jobs. 

Each of these divisions has the three principal as- 
pects previously indicated: (1) a source of cost to 
public, labor, and employers, (2) a gain, and (3) a 
symptom of conditions in need of correction. 1 Of these 
three aspects the last is by far the most important. 2 

The problem of the stability of employment embraces 
all that is included in the problem of the maintenance of 
forces and much more. It embraces all separations 
whether they require replacement or not. It recognizes 
the necessity of replacing men who leave as one among 
the reasons why their leaving is important, but only as 
one and not necessarily the principal reason. It is 
interested in reducing the number of separations in order 
to lessen the number of replacements; but not for this 
reason alone. Its point of view is not primarily that 
of the business man, but equally that of public, busi- 
ness man and labor. The problem of the maintenance 
of forces is an outgrowth of instability of employment, 

1 Instability of jobs has, of course, a practically negligible gain aspect. 

* The tendency, however, has been to regard the cost aspect, and especially the cost 
to employers as the most important aspect of separations The point of view involved 
in the replacement concept of the turnover is an excellent illustration of this tendency. 
An attempt to emphasize the symptomatic aspect of separations is made in the writer's 
Turnover of Factory Labor 
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existing only because men and jobs are unstable, and 
is one of the numerous special and secondary problems 
which constitute the major problem of instability of 
employment. 

Since the separation concept of the turnover focuses 
our attention upon the fundamental problem of insta- 
bility of employment, whereas the replacement concept 
focuses attention upon a special and secondary aspect of 
the principal problem, it seems desirable to adhere to 
predominating usage and to understand by " turnover," 
separations rather than replacements; and by " the 
turnover problem," the problem of instability of em- 
ployment rather than the problem of maintenance of 
forces. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to a concept 
of the turnover different from either the replacement or 
the separation concept. This concept would eliminate 
from turnover all separations due to instability of jobs 
and make turnover refer to the instability of men as 
distinguished from the instability of employment. 

Figures on the instability of men are highly impor- 
tant, perhaps on the whole more important than figures 
on replacements. But altho it is important to have our 
attention directed to the instability of men, instability 
of men is but a phase of instability of employment, so 
that in directing our attention to the latter problem we 
are not overlooking the former. In order to focus at- 
tention on the broader problem, it seems preferable to 
apply " turnover " to instability of employment rather 
than to instability of men. 

Sumner H. Slichter. 

Princeton University. 



